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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


OF  AGRICULTURE 


INF  ORM  AT  IO 


PRIMER  FOR  TO  TOT  FARMERS 


Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes. 


Wednesday,  February  b,  1930 
1T0T  FOR  PUBLICATION 


AlfNOIJNCSMENT:     At  this  time  we  introduce  again  Neighbor  Thompson.    He  gives  us 

his  weekly  reading  from  the  PRIMER  FOR  T5TWN  FARMERS,  which  Station  presents 

each  Wednesday  at  this  hour  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Today  Mr.  Thompson  talks  about  hotbeds  and  coldf rames,  another 
item  in  his  program  of  getting  ready  for  spring.    Well,  what  about  hotbeds  and 
coldframes,  Neighbor? 

****** 


Well,  when  I  first  began  gardening  my  experienced  neighbors  used  to  beat 
me  regularly  with  the  first  ripe  tomatoes  of  the  season— not  to  mention  the 
first  melons  and  the  first  cucumbers.     I  was  so  green  then  that  I  supposed  KCT- 
beds  were  for  winter  and  COLDframes  for  summer.    My  idea  of  the  way  to  garden 
was  to  wait  for  the  right  kind  of  spring  day — not  too  cold,  not  too  hot — and 
then  plant  a  few  seeds  and  let  'em  grow. 

This  went  on  for  about  two  years.     Then  I  or  to  be  truthful,  it  was  my 

wife— began  to  wonder  how  so  many  of  our  neighbors  could  pick  big  red  juicy 
tomatoes  from  their  vines  before  ours  were  hardly  big  enough  to  tempt  the  chick- 
ens.    So  I  began  to  look  around,  and  about  that  time  I  first  met  W.R.3.,  already 
a  fruits  and  vegetables  specialist  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  leaned  that  my  trouble  was  simply  a  lack  of  early  plants.     Some  of  my 
neighbors  were  buying  plants  from  seedstores  and  others,  among  them  W.R.3., 
were  growing  them.     W.R.3.  gave  me  my  first  introduction  to  hotbeds  and  cold- 
frames.     I  made  the  discovery  then  that  the  real  difference  between  the  two  is 
that  hotbeds  have  artificial  heat  and  coldframes  do  not. 

The  next  fall  I  built  my  own  coldframe  on  the  south  side  of  the  garage. 
And  today  I  wouldn't  be  without  it.     Some  of  my  friends  say  it's  a  lot  of  bother- 
— and  it  is,  sometimes.    But  the  extra  work  keeps  me  out  of  mischief  and  once 
inuawhile  is  a  good  excuse  for  not  wiping  the  dishes.    And  besides,  it  seems  6 
to  be  the  best  way  of  getting  garden  plants  early.    You  can  buy  them  ready-made 
of  course,  from  greenhouses  and  seedstores,  but  when  you  grow  them  yourself 
you  always  feel  more  certain,  somehow,  that  you're  getting  just  what  you  want. 
I  suppose  it's  largely  a  matter  of  choice. 

But  anyway,  after  covering  the  frame  with  standard  3  by  6  foot  sash,  I 
dug  out  a  third  of  it  for  a  hotbed,  to  grow  the  earliest  plants  in.     This  hotbed 
is  a  pretty  simple  arrangement,  just  a  pit  about  18  inches  deep.    G-et  a  load  of 
horse  stable  manure  every  season,  pack  it  in  the  pit  to  furnish  heat,  put  about 
6  inches  of  soil  over  the  top,  and  there  you  are. 

Or  to  be  more  exact,  there's  where  you  begin.     I've  found  there  are  several 
important  details  that  go  a  long  way  toward  determining  success  or  failure. 
From  what  I've  learned  from  my  own  experience,  from  my  neighbors  and  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  bulletins  here's  what  I'd  tell  a  newcomer  in  the  hot- 
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"bed  business. 

First,  get  one  good  load  of  manure  directly  from  a  horse  stable  and  dump 
it  alongside  the  bed.  Spread  it  in  a  low,  flat  pile  and  turn  it  2  or  3  times 
as  it  "begins  to  heat,  in  order  to  get  it  uniform.  Then  fork  it  into  the  hot- 
ted pit,  and  shake  it  out  rather  loosely  so  that  it  won't  "be  in  lumps.  I  al- 
ways add  it  in  layers  of  about  3  or  4  inches,  tramping  each  layer  well  until 
the  whole  "bed  is  from  12  to  15  inches  deep  and  fairly  solid.  If  the  manure  is 
extremely  dry  sprinkle  a  little  water  over  it— not  too  much. 

Then,  as  I  mentioned  before,  add  5  or  S  inches  of  good  soil.     If  the  soil 
is  lumpy  it's  best  to  screen  it  in  a  half-inch  screen  "before  putting  it  in  the 
"bed.    Then  level  it  out,  place  the  sash  in  position,  and  let  the  "bed  warm  up 
for  3  or  4  days.    For  a  while  the  bed  will  "be  too  hot  for  sowing  seeds,  A 
thermometer  bulb  buried  2  or  3  inches  in  the  soil  will  tell  you  when  the  tempera- 
ture has  dropped  "below  85  degrees.    At  this  point  it's  all  right  to  begin 
planting  seeds  of  tomato,  egg  plant,  and  pepper.     Since  summer  aquash  and 
cucumbers  grow  very  quickly  it's  best  not  to  sow  this  seed  until  about  three 
or  four  weeks  before  they  can  be  transplanted  to  the  garden. 

Tiae  standard  practice  is  to  plant  tomato,  pepper  and  eggplant  seeds 
directly  in  the  soil  of  the  bed,  "but  to  sow  summer  squash  and  cucumber  seeds 
either  in  quart  beery  boxes  filled  with  soil  or  in  paper  bands — so  they  can  be 
moved  to  the  garden  without  disturbing  the  roots. 

Sometimes,  also,  I  start  some  plants  in  the  house  and  then  move  them  to 
the  hotbed. 

The  main  points  in  caring  for  hotbed  plants  are  proper  ventilation  and 
careful  watering.     If  the  bed  gets  too  warm — -which  means  a  temperature  above 
70  degrees  in  the  daytime — the  plants  will  be  soft  and  spindling.    And  if  you 
over-water  the  plants  they're  pretty  sure  to  contract  the  disease  known  as 
n damping-off ,"  which  causes  them  to  rot  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

One  point  about  ventilating  is  this:    Always  lift  the  sash  on  the  side 
opposite  from  the  wind,  so  that  cold'  drafts  will  not  blow  directly  on  the  plants 
uav"s^e  wea^^er  gets  warmer,  the  sash  can  be  opened  more  and  on  exceptionally 
ni6e/it*s  well  to  take  them  off  altogether. 

So  much  for  the  hotbed.    Now,  as  to  coldframes,  they're  used  mostly  in 
regions  of  mild  climate,  since  they  have  so  artificial  heat.     With  a  lorer  tem- 
perature than  hotbeds,  they  produce  strong,  healthy  plants  with  big  root  systems 
Some  precaution  must  be  taken  to  see  that  this  root  growth  is  not  overdone. 
Tomato  plants  in  flower  pots,  especially  are  apt  to  gat  "pot-bound; 11  as  the 
florists  call  it. 

Starting  the  season,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  clean  out  the  coldframe 
and  throw  in  new  soil.     In  transplanting  from  the  hotbed  give  each  plant  a 
space  of  about  4  inches  in  each  direction.     Or,  sometimes  I  grow  a  few  plants 
in  4-,  5-,  or  6-inch  flower  pots.     This  method  produces  wonderful  plants  for 
setting  out  in  the  garden. 

Fhen  plants  are  first  transplanted  to  the  coldframe  they  will  need  immediat 
watering,  and  also  shading  for  a  day  or  so  until  they  completely  recover  from 
the  strain  of  moving.     The  best  shade  consists  of  lath  screens  which  afford 
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shade  and  sunshine  in  50-50  amount.    Either  lay  the  lath  over  the  glass  or  con- 
struct a  frame  the  same  size  as  the  sash. 

As  to  ventilation,  give  the  plants  more  and  more  as  the  season  advances. 
Then  remove  the  sash  entirely.    However,  it's  always  wise  to  keep  them  nearby 
in  case  of  a  sudden  drop  in  temperature.    Growth  takes  place  at  temperatures 
above  42-1/2  degrees,  but  a  night  temperature  of  around  55  or  60  degrees  and 
a  day  temperature  not  higher  than  70  degrees  are  about  right  for  growing  good 
plants. 

So  far  I've  neglected  flowers.    But  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  of  our  most 
important  annual  flowering  plants  and  several  perennials,  that  may  be  started 

in  hotbeds  and  cold£rames  especially  in  the  northern  latitudes  where  the 

season  is  relatively  short.    And  the  same  general  principles  apply  to  growing 
both  flowers  and  vegetables.     Temperatures,  watering  and  ventilation  are  the  im- 
portant points. 

If  you  want  more  information,  the  best  place  I  know  of  to  get  it  is  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1044,  entitled  "The  City  Home  Garden,"  also  the  mimeo- 
graphed circular  on  Hotbeds  and  Coldframes.     Write  me  and  I'll  get  you  copies. 

*** 

ANNOUNCEMENT:     That  concludes  today's  PRIMES  FOR  TQTSN  FARMERS.'    If  you  want  that 
bulletin  on  The  City  Home  Garden  write  to  Neighbor  Thompson  in  care  of  Station 
or  in  care  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     The  number  if  Farmers'  Bulletin 
1044. 
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S'o e ak i n,-;  T imc :     10  minutes. 

ANITQUIICZS-IEMT :    Neighbor  Thompson  is  here  again  to  bring  you  the  PRIMES  FO?.  TOTE 
FARMERS,  which  Station   presents  each  week  at  this  hour  through  the  coopera- 

tion of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    The  tig  question  "before  many- 
gardeners  is,  or  soon  will  be,  the  question  of  fertilizers.     So  today  \"r.  Thomp- 
son is  t,oing  to  tell  you  some  of  his  experiences  in  fertilizing  gardens.  All 
r  i  ght ,  ITe  i  ghb  o  r . 

****** 


I  want  to  tell  you  a  true  story  about  a  garden's  rise  in  the  world. 

This  garden  started  at  the  bottom,  as  the  heroes  used  to  do  in  the  story 
books,  and  worked  its  way  up.  In  fact,  it  wasn't  a  garden  at  all  in  the  begin- 
ning,    It  was  a  down-and-out  vacant  lot  an  outcast  from  practically  all  forms 

of  plant  society.    With  a  few  exceptions  even  weeds  shied  away  from  its  thin, 
gravelly  soil. 

The  difference  between  this  garden  and  the  story-book  heroes  is  that 
the  garden  did  not  lift  itself  by  its  own  bootstraps.     If  Bill  Walker  hadn't 
been  hard  up  10  years  ago  it  might  still  be  a  barren  lot.    But  Bill  was  not 
only  hard  up,  he  was  stubborn.     So  despite  much  kidding  about  his  "private 
desert,"  he  took  it  and  made  it  what  it  is  today.  And  today  it  holds  the  same 
rank  amoung  the  gardens  of  our  community  that  the  self-made  bank  president  had 
in  the  old  hero  books. 

All  of  us  who  live  around  Walker's  place  have  learned  some  good  lessons 
from  him,  especially  with  regard  to  fertilizers,  so  I'll  tell  you  what  he  did. 
The  first  spring  and  summer  he  spent  making  the  house  and  lawn  look  respectable 
as  the  whole  place  was  badl}r  run-down,  and  early  that  fall  he  started  on  the 
garden.    He  got  six  large  loads  of  manure  from  a  nearby  dairy  barn,  spread  it 
on  the  plot  and  plowed  it  under.     Then,  since  it  was  too  late  to  plant  cowpeas 
or  soybeans,  he  sowed  the  land  to  a  mixture  of  rye  and  crimson  clover.     In  this 
section  crimson  clover  makes  a  good,  growth  and  will  live  through  the  winter. 
Then  in  the  s  ring  he  put  on  three  more  loads  of  manure  and  plowed  it  under, 
together  with  the  clover  and  rye. 

'.'.Te  all  watched  Bill's  operations  with  interest,  and  I  might  add  skepticism. 
And  Bill  was  a  little  uncertain  himself  so  the  first  year  he  didn't  try  to  raise 
much.    He  planted  a  few  early  crops,  most  of  them  being  off  the  ground  by  August. 
Well,  the  results  were  so  much  better  than  he  had  expected  that  he  really  got 
serious  about  his  gardening.     That  fall  he  planted  rye  and  crimson  clover  again, 

and  added  commercial  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre   or 

200  pounds  on  his  one-tenth  acre  plot. 

The  next  summer  you  wouldn't  have  known  the  -'lace.    And  Bill  war.  so 
pleased  that  he  added  another  strip  of  land,  making  the  whole  garden  one-sixth 
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of  an  acre.     But  he  didn't  lose  sight  of  the  need  for  still  further  inn r overrent 
of  the  soil.    He  divided  his  land  into  t'-o  equal  --arts  and  spread    manure  on  one 
part  each  year.    And  on  all  of  it  he  kept  on  Planting  soil  improvement  crops, 
either  covneas.,  soy  beans,  or  clover  and  rye.    In  fact,  Bill  still  grows  clover 
and  rye  on  ground  '••here  his  tomatoes  and  corn  arc  growing  ,  getting  them  '.veil 
started  before  the  main  crops  are  removed.    He  tells  me  this  v?or?s  especiallj" 
well  with  corn,  but  that  it's  also  possible  *;ith  toma.tocs,   -copers,  beans  and 
almost  any  other  crop  that  doesn't  need  to  be  cultivated  late  in  the  season. 

In  the  last  few  years  most  of  us  have  taken  a  leaf  from  Talker's  book  of 
experience,  and  as  a  result  many  gardens  hereabouts  are  coming  to  be  things  of 
beauty,  I  find  that  by  manuring  one-half  of  my  garden  each  year  I  can  plant 
rank-growing  crops  like  corn  on  the  freshly-fertilized  half,  and  that  beans 
tomatoes  and  similar  crops  do  better  on  the  half  that  has  been  manured  the  pre- 
vious year.    After  four  years  of  this  treatment  my  garden  soil  consistently 
produces  cro;s  that  I  wouldn't  have  exoected  before. 

Some  of  my  neighbors  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  supply  of  good  manure 
so  they  use  a  combination  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  soil-improvement  crops. 
This  works  fairly  well,  although  manure  is  better  if  you  can  get  it. 

As  you  know,  the  elements  that  nature  does  not  supply  in  sufficient 
quantifies  in  many  of  our  soils  are  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  -potash,  and 
sometimes  lime.    And,  as  Bill  Walker  says,  feeding  the  crop  is  just  like 
feeding  an  animal.    'You  can  give  it  the  right  kind  of  food  or  you  can  give  it 
the  wrong  kind.     If  it  gets  the  right  kind  in  proper  amounts  it  will  gro1"  and 

thrive.    But  if  it  gets  the  wrong  kind  if  feeding  is  either  underdone  or 

overdone  it  will  grow  up  poorly  developed. 

So  when  you  buy  commercial  fertilizer  be  sure  to  note  the  formula,  which 
is  always  given  on  the  bag.     It's  given  in  terms  of  percentages  as  ammonia  and 
its  equivalent  in  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.     The  percentages  mean 
that  for  each  100  pounds  of  fertilizer  you  get,  say,  5  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
10  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  6  pounds  of  ^otash,  the  common  5-10-6  ratio. 
These  are  the  active  plant-food  ingredients  in  the  mixture. 

I  used  to  wonder  why  I  couldn't  get  these  foods  in  concentrated  form, 
so  that  instead  of  buying  100  pounds  of  mixture  I  could  simply  buy  21  rounds  of 
.the  pure  chemicals.     I  soon  found  that  you  can't  get  these  elements  in  the 
pure  form,  at  lease  not  at  a  price  most  of  us  can  afford.    And  that  even  if  you 
could  they  would  probably  kill  every  plant  they  were  applied  to. 

However,  you  can  get  fertilizers  containing^higher  percentages  of  the 
essential  elements  than  are  ordina.rily  sold.    W.E.B.  ,  my  neighbor  and  garden 
advisor,  tells  me  that  commercial  vegetable  growers  frequently  use  from  1  to  2 
tons  of  the  commoner  grades  comnercial  fertilizer  per  acre  for  certain  crops. 
So  that  the  home  gardener  cultivating,  say,  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  can  afford 
to  apply  400  pounds  of  the  6-10-6  fertilizer  that  I  mentioned,  or  half  that 
amount  of  the  higher  gra.de  fertilizer  containing  higher  percentages  of  plant 
foods. 

The  big  point  is  to  know  both  your  crops  and  your  fertilizers  so  that 
you  can  use  the  fertilizers  intelligently.    Some  crops,  like  lettuce,  celery, 
cabbage,  onions  and  beets,  will  respond  to  much  heavier  applications  than  will 
tomatoes  and  beans  for  example.    W.R.B.  also  cautions  against  expecting  ferti- 
lizers to  do  too  much.     They  won't  take  the  place  of  good  seed,  and  they  won't 
take  the  place  of  good  cultivation.    All  of  these  good  practices  go  hand  in  hand. 
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I've  found  that  one  very  important  point  is  to  see  that  fertilizers  are 
well  mixed  with  the  soil.    And  that  another  is  to  be  sure  that  the  soil  gets 
enough  moisture  to  dissolve  the  fertilizing  materials  and  make  them  available 
for  the  -ilants  to  use.    Remember  that  plants  drink  through  their  roots,  and  that 
they  take  nourishment  from  the  soil  only  in  liquid  form. 

As  to  applying  commercial  fertilizer  I  find  it's  a  good  idea  to  make  a 
basic  application  of  from  200  to  400  pounds  on  my  one-sixth  acre  while  fitting 
the  garden  for   slanting.    And  then  I  supplement  this  with  side  dressings  of 
fertilizer  along  the  rows  of  growing  crops,  in  case  they  show  need  of  addition- 
al feedings. 

I  haven't  said  anything  about  lime  because  I've  never  used  it.  S7ith 
good  soil,  proper  drainage  and  the  use  of  manure  and  fertilizers  line  is  re- 
quired only  where  the  soil  is  extremely  acid  and  sour.    Most  garden  crops, 
as  you  know,  thrive  in  a  soil  that  is  s 1 ight ly  acid.    Possible  exceptions  are 
beets,  celery,  spinach  and  sometimes  carrots,  which  need  a  neutral  or  nearly 
neutral  soil,  so  occasionally  they  may  be  benefitted  by  a  light  application 
of  lime. 

However,  it's  pretty  safe  to  assume  that  your  soil  doesn't  need  lime, 
unless  a  test  shows  that  it  is  too  sour  for  growing  garden  crops.    Rut  if  you 
do  need  it,  don't  apply  it  with  the  other  fertilizers,  since  lime  will  change 
their  chemical  eonroos ition.    Put  it  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  after  plowing 
or  spading  and  then  work  it  into  the  surface  soil. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  published  a  bulletin  that  will  give 
you  further  information  if  you  want  it.    The  bulletin  is  entitled  "The  City 
Home' Garden, "  and  the  number  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  1044-P.     If  you  want  a.  copy, 
write  me. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

ANNOUNCSIZFT :  You  have  just  heard  your  town  farmer  friend,  Neighbor  Thompson, 
tell  of  his  experiences  with  fertilizers  for  the  garden.    Each  Wednesday  at 

this  sane  hour  Station  brings  you  these  PRIMER  POR  TOWN  FARMER  programs • 

If  you  want  Farmers'  Bulletin  1044-F,  on  "The  City  Home  C-arden,  "  write  to 
Neighbor  Thompson  in  care  of  Station         or  in  care  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 
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NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


SPEAKING  TIME:     10  minutes. 

ANNOUNCEMENT:     It  is  time  again  to  read  from  the  PRIMER  FOR  TOM  FARMERS. 

Neighbor  Thompson,  who  "brings  you  these  readings  from  Station  each 

Wednesday  at  this  hour,  "believes  in  keeping  ahead  of  the  seasons.  For 
the  last  few  weeks  he's  been  talking  about  anticipating  spring  in  the  gar- 
den.    In  today's  chat  he  talks  about  roses.     Many  Southern  town  farmers, 
you  know  are  already  busy  with  their  flowers,  and  even  in  the  extreme 
north  it  isn't  too  early  to  begin  thinking  about  them.     So  let's  hear 
from  Mr.  Thompson.    All  right,  Neighbor. 

*  ***** 

A  long  time  'ago  I  learned  a  lesson  about  growing  roses. 

I  think:  my  mother  was  as  expert  at  getting  the  most  out  of  a  rose 
garden  as  any  expert  I've  ever  known.     We  had  good  soil  on  the  farm  and 
mother  knew  intimately  every  variety  that  was  adapted  to  it.    But  one 
winter,  after  ordering  her  plants  from  the  nursery,  she  fell  ill.  So 
the  job  of  carrying  on  with  the  flower  garden  became  my  job,  with  help 
from  father. 

Well,  father  and  I  set  out  the  new  plants  just  as  we'd  helped  mother 

do  it  before — we  fertilized  the  soil  and  we  pruned,  after  a  fashion. 

We  did  other  things  at  mother's  instruction.    But  I  guess  we-  were  too  anx- 
ious to  get  the  job  done  to  give  everything  the  thorough  care  it  usually 
got.    Anyway  there  was  no  question  that  our  roses  that  year  lacked  the 
perfection  that  mother  always  seemed  able  to  create. 

looking  back  at  that  experience  now  convinces  me  more  than  ever 
that  the  main  thing  in  growing  good  outdoor  roses  is  painstaking  care,  es- 
pecially in  fertilizing  and  pnuning.     I've  been  at  it  many  years,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  yet  to  produce  roses  that  equalled- my  mother's.    And  I 
know  the  big  reason  is  that  I  don't  give  them  the  constant  care  she  never 
failed  to  give. 

However,  I'm  pretty  proud  of  my  rose  garden  just  the  same,  and  I've 
found  that  it's  not  hard  to  grow  good  roses  if  you  follow  a  few  important 
practices  carefully.    And  it's  a  lot  easier  to  get  up-to-date  information 
on  roses  than  it  used  to  be.    Let  me  suggest  now  that  you  write  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin  entitled  "Roses  for  the 
Home,"    Farmer*'  Bulletin  No.  750-F.     It's  a  reference  book  on  roses  and 
rose-growing  that  I  wouldn't  be  without. 

How  do  you  protect  your  rose  plants  during  the  winter?    Well,  last 
year  MY  plants  made  a  heavy  growth  so  I  pruned  them  rather  severely.  And 
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then  instead  of  using  straw  or  pine  bdughs  ad  protection  I  banked  soil 
around  the  plants  to  a  height  of  6  or  8  inches*     They  tell  me  that  in 
many  cases  this  is  better  than  protecting  with  straw  or  other*  materials* 
Of  course  in  very  cold  sections  it*s  necessary,  in  addition  to  banking 
plants,  to  surround  them  with  some  kind  of  additional  protecting  material. 

I  find  that  rose  plants  suffer  greatly  during  the  late:winter  when 
the  wind  blows,  as  wind  whips  them  about  and  dries  out  the  stems.     But  if 
plants  are  well  pruned  and  well  banked  with  soil,  the  wind  won't  whip'them 
around,  and  furthermore  they  won't  be  loosened  by  the  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  of  the  surface  soil. 

W.R.B.,  my  garden  advisor,  tells  me  that  just  before  the  buds 
start  I  should  remove  the  mounds  of  earth  and  firmly  trample  the  soil 
about  the  base  of  the  plants.    At  the  same  time  I'll  go  over  the  entire 
surface,  loosen  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  2  inches,  apply  a  little  high 
grade  fertilizer  and  then  a  top  dressing  of  about  an  inch  of  well  compost- 
ed dairy-barn  manure. 

All  this  of  course  will  have  to  be  done  when  the  soil  is  in  good 
condition  to  work  -otherwise  it  rill  do  more  harm  than  good. 

As  to  spring  pruning  I  find  it's  better  to  wait  until  after  the 
buds  start,  so  that  you  can  remove  all  wood  that  was  killed  during  the 
winter.     The  object  of  spring  pruning,  as  you  rose-growers  all  know,  is 
to  send  the  plants  into  the  summer  with  a  new  growth,  because  this  is  the 
wood  that  produces  flowers. 

Incidentally,  last  year  I  lost  several  good  plants  from  winter-kill- 
ing.    They  were  budded  roses-  and  the  tops  were  killed  clear  down  to  the 
union  with  the  roots.     I've  learned  that  when  this  happens  to  budded  roses 
you  may  as  well  dig  them  out  and  replace  them  with  new  plants,  because  any 
growth  which  comes  from  the  roots  will  be  worthless. 

However,  plants  that  are  growing  on  their  own  roots  can  usually  be 
saved.     That's  why  I  always  insist  on  eixaiaiiiing?1^ntswhen  they  come  from 
the  nursery  to  find  out  whether  they  are  on  their  own  roots  or  have  been 
budded. 

Now,  how  about  preparing  the  soil  for  roses?    W.  R.  B.  declares 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  very  few  soils  are  naturally  adapted  to  roses, 
so  most  of  them  need  special  treatment.     The  best  rosi-growers  I  know  all 
follow  the  practice  of  trenching  their  soil,  to  a  depth  of  15  to  20  inches, 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  30  inches.     They  work  composted  dairy  barn  manure 
into  the  subsoil  to  that  depth,  at  the  same  time  adding  a  little  bone  meal 
or  superphosphate.     They  usually  divide  the  land  into  strips  about  3  feet 
wide,  throw  off  the  top  soil,  take  out  part  of  the  subsoil,  and  then  work 
the  manure- into  the  soil.    Then  the  subsoil  and  finally  the  top  soil  are 
returned,  and  they  keep  mixing  the  soil  with  manure  as  they  put  it  back. 

Tittie re  single  plants  are  to  stand  &lone  W.  R.  B.  advises  digging  a 
hole  about  2  feet  in  diameter  and  24  to  30  inches  deep.    The  quantity  of 
manure  and  fertiliser 'depends  upon  the  character  of  the  soil,  but  it  is 
safe  to  add  manure  at  the  rate  of  one  part  to  4  parts  of  soil,  and  super- 
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phosphate  or  hone  meal  at  the  rate  of  2  to  2-l/2  pounds  for  each  cubic 
yard  of  soil*     The  main  point  i£  to  mix  the  soil  thoroughly  with  the 
manure  and  fertilizers, 

I  do  this  work  at  least  a  month  "before  -  get  the  plants  from  the 
nursery,  so  that  the  so  il  will  settle  and  he  in  good  shape  for  planting. 

For  25  new  plants  this  year  I  have  set  aside  a  strip  of  ground  10 
feet  wide  and  30  feet  long,     I'll  dig  holes  ahout  three  feet  apart  in 
each  direction  and  then  set  the  plants  ahout  the  same  depth,  that  they 
grew  in  the  nursery — or  at  least  not  more  than  an  inch  deeper  than  they 
grew  there. 

In  setting  the  plants  I've  found  it  pays  to  take  special  care  to 
place  the  fine  soil  in  direct  contact  with  the  roots  and  to  make  it  firm 
around  the  plants.    Another  thing  is  to  add  a  little  water  with  each  plant 

as  you  set  it  out,    Pruning  also  comes  in  1  always  prune  as  I  set  the 

plants, 

I  find  it  usually  requires  ahout  a  month  for  rose  plants  that  are 
dug  from  the  nursery  rows  to  recover  after  they  are  placed  in  the  rose 
garden.    However,  plants  that  are  grown  in  pots  don't  seem  to  suffer  any 
appreciahle  sethack. 

Nov/,  ahout  care  of  rose  plants  after  they're  received  from  the 
nursery.     This  depends  somewhat  on  the  way  the  nursery  itself  handled  thorn. 
If  they  have  heen  dug  from  the  nursery,  and  all  the  soil  removed  from  the 
roots,  they  should  he  taken  from  the  packing  material  as  soon  as  they  ar- 
rive.    If  they  can't  he  planted  immediately,   then  heel  them  in  with  their 
roots  firmly  covered  with  moist  soil  until  it  _is  time  to  plant.    Don' t 
leave  them  in  the  packing  material  longer  than  a  few  hours,  and  even  then 
it  is  hest  to  moisten  the  packing  ahout  the  roots  at  once. 

However,  if  the  plants  have  heen  grown  in  pots  and  if  they  are 
shipped  in  paper  potsor  with  the  earth  ahout  the  roots  wrapped  in  paper, 
the  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  water  them  and  keep  them  in  a  protect- 
ed place.    But  in  any  event,  don't  delay  setting  out  more  than  a  day  or  so. 

Personally  I  always  insist  on  getting  well-grown  plants  for  my  gar- 
den.    I  find  they  produce  flowers  more  satisfactorily  than  plants  not  so 
well  grown. 

How,  a  word  ahout  watering  roses.     If  the  soil  is  properly  prepared — 
that  is,  with  plenty  of  manure  mixed  with — -it  will  naturally  retain  moist- 
ure.    So  it  won't  require  excessive  watering.     In  fact  it  seems  to  he  very 
important  that  water  he  applied  moderately  and  only  when  the  plants  actual- 
ly need  It.    Frequent  sprinkling  is! injurious  hecause  it's  apt  to  promote 
the  development  of  mildew  and  leaf  diseases. 

A  According  to  Farmers'  Bulletin  !To.  730,  no  water  at  all  may  he  ne- 

cessary during  the  spring  in  sections  of  natural   rainfall,  except  with 
the  newly-set  plants.    But  during  the  dry  summer  months  plantsiinay  need 
watering,  say,  ahout  once  a  week.     That's  usually  enough  to  keep  them  in 
good  growing  condition. 
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I  haven't  tine  now  to  go  into  the  question  of  varieties.  But 
W.  E.  B.  tells  me  that  Mr.  F.  L.  Mulford,  who  wrote  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture  "bulletin  on  roses,  has  prepared  special  lists  of  cut-flower 
roses  that  are  adapted  to  growing  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
If  you'll  write  me  I'll  get  you  these  lists  free  of  charge. 

AMOIMCEMENT:    Neighbor  Thompson  has  just  "brought  you  the  PRIMSE  FOR 
TOOT  Farmers,  which  comes  to  you  each  Wednesday  at  this  hour  from  Station 
 ,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.    Do  you  want  a  list  of  the  cut-flower  roses  adapted  to  your  locality? 
Or  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  750-F,  entitled  "Roses  for  the  Home."    Then  write 

to  Neighbor  Thompson  in  care  of  Station  or  in  care  of  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  in  Washington.    He'll  send  them  to  you  free. 
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PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS 


Wednesday,  February  26,  1930 


HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes. 

ANNOUNCEMENT:    Now  here's  Neighbor  Thompson.    And  if  you  town  farmers  are 
all  present  and  accounted  for  we'll  hear  the  weekly  reading  from  the  PRIMES 

FOR  TOOT  FARMERS,  which  Station  presents  each  Wednesday  at  this  hour 

through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  going  to  give  us  a  few  tips  on  the  growing  and  care  of  ferns. 
All  right,  Neighbor. 

They  say  every  man  has  a  hobby  of  some  kind.     IThat  was  yours  before 
you  took  up  golf? 

Well,  anyway,  I'm  a  sort  of  Jack-of-all-Trades,  myself,  when  it  comes 
to  hobbies.     Sometimes  it's  gardening,  sometimes  it's  flowers,  sometimes  it's 
rabbits,  sometimes  it's  birds,  sometimes  it's  all  of  them.     There's  nothing 
like  variety  if  you  like  it. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  used  to  go  cut  in  the  woods  and  dig  up  ferns.  I 
collected  all  kinds  of  ferns — tall  rank-growing  ferns,  medium-sized  ferns, 
small  ferns,  and  even  the  little  creeping  ferns  that  grow  close  to  the 
ground.     I  planted  them  in  a  border  "long  the  north  side  of  the  house. 

Lately  I've  been  thanking  my  lucky  stars    that  I  had  this  experience. 
Almost  every  mail  for  the  last  two  weeks  has  brought  in  at  least  one  in- 
quiry about  ferns.     You'd  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  people  who  seem  to 
be  interested,  in  house  ferns  especially  in  the  Boston  fern  and  the  related 
varieties.     I'd  guess  that  ferns  are  being  used  more  now  as  winter  decora- 
tions in  home,  offices,  and  public  buildings  than  ever  before. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  recent  correspondents  let  me  say  this:  The 
first  thing  I  learned  about  ferns  was  that  to  do  well  they  need  their  nat- 
ural soil.     I  used  to  bring  wheelbarrow  load  after  wheelbarrow  load  of  earth 
from  the  woods  to  replace  the  original  soil  in  my  fern  bed.    Eowevor,  I 
tried  to  apply  similar  reasoning  to  the  matter  of  shade  and  I  made  a  mis- 
take.   Ferns  are  more  or  less  shaded  in  their  natural  haunts  so  I  assuned 
that  more  shade  would  be  even  better,  and  I  built  a  covering  for  them. 
This  soon  turned  out  to  be  all  wrong.     I  found  that  ferns  do  need  at  least 
a  reasonable  amount  of  sunshine. 

I  remember  I  was  also  puzzled  because  some  ferns  grew  in  low,  moist 
places,  while  others  grew  on  dry  banks  and  in  spots  where  there  was  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  moisture.     It  seemed  another  of  Nature's  paradoxes.  But 
I  learned  that  none  of  my  ferns  did  well  if  they  were  over-watered  or  if 
the  soil  was  kept  too  wet.    As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  varieties  of 
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ferns  that  require  quite  dry  conditions,  although  these  varieties  are 
seldom  used  as  house  plants. 

Just  yesterday  a  letter  came  from  a  woman  whose  ferns  weren't  doing 

very  well  she  couldn't  understand  why.     She  watered  them  twice  a  week, 

she  said,  and  kept  them  in  a  place  near  the  radiator  where  the  temperature 
was  around  75  or  80  degrees  most  of  the  time. 

Her  letter  fits  in  with  another  one  to  make  a  good  example  of  two 
extremes  of  watering.     This  second  letter  informs  me  that  the  ferns  were 
watered  regularly,  "in  fact  that  there  was  always  water  standing  in  the 
pan  "beneath  the  fern  pot.1' 

Well,  if  you've  had    experience  with  ferns  you'll  know  that  in  the 
first  instance  the  lady  was  not  watering  her  ferns  often  enough.  She 
allowed  them  to  "become  extremely  dry  and  then  watered  heavily  twice  a 
week,  making  the  soil  too  wet.     Then  in  the  second  case  overwatering  was 
undoubtedly  the  trouble.     I  can  easily  imagine  that  the  soil  was  water- 
logged and  sour. 

I  guess  most  people  get  the  same  idea  I  had  at  first,  that  because 
ferns  grow  in  moist  places  they  must  be  given  lots  of  water.    As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  soil  in  which  ferns  grow  naturally  is  hardly  ever  excessively 
wet.     It  is  merely  moist  and  at  the  same  time  is  of  such  a  character  that 
it  never  becomes  actually  dry. 

I  know  another  lady — one  of  my  neighbors — who  is  very  successful  in 
growing  ferns  in  her  home.     She  follows  the  rule  of  giving  each  plant  a 
small  amount  of  water  each  day.    Ihiring  cloudy,  moist  weather,  she  cuts 
down  the  quantity;  on  bright,  drying  days  she  gives  a  little  more.    But  in 
sny  event  she  takes  great  care  to  see  that  the  soil  is  made  only  fairly 
moist,  not  wet. 

Uow  about  that  temperature  of  75  or  80  degrees  that  the  first  letter 
told  about.  This  seems  like  an  impossibly  high  temperature,  even  for 
house  plants.  In  the  woods  you  find  ferns  growing  mainly  in  cool,  shelter- 
ed locations  where  the  temperature  often  goes  as  low  as  50  to  55  degrees  at 
might  luring  the  summer  time.  Day  temperatures  may  run  as  high  as  80  to  85 
degrees  for  a  short  period,  but  I'd  say  the  average  temperature  is  consider- 
ably below  70  degrees. 

Well,  I  shouldn't  be    surprised  that  many  of  us  kept  house  ferns  too 
hot.     I*d  say  that  temperatures  not  higher  than  68  degrees  in  the  day  time 
and  as  low  as  55  degrees  at  night  will  give  about  the  best  results. 

Another  thing  I  found  out  is  that  the  moisture  in  the  air,  or 
humidity,  is  very  important,  in  fact  it's  important  for  all  house  plants. 
For  ferns  the  air  of  most  living  rooms  is  too  dry.    Hot  air  furnace  and 
steam  heat,  as  well  as  stove  heat  are  very  trying  upon  the  delicate  foliage 
of  ferns.    Hot  water  heat  is  more  desirable,  but  in  any  case  I'd  recommend 
placing  pans  of  water  on  the  radiators  or  in  other  places  where  the  vapor 
will  be  given  off  to  increase  their  humidity. 

I  We  had  three  or  four  letters,  from  folks  who  complain  of  their  ferns 
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dying,  that  lead  rae  to  suspect      .  gas  as  the  cause.     The  presence  of  any 
form  of  gas  in  the  room  where  slants  are  kept  is  usually  fatal  to  ferns. 
Fven  a  small  leakage  of  illuminating  or  cooking  gas  is  injurious,  and 
"burned  gases  from  a  poorly  ventilated  gas  heater  or  from  an  open  gas 
flare  are  especially  harmful.    Even  the  exhaust  gases  from  passing  auto- 
mobiles undoubtedly  may  affect  plants  in  the  house. 

So  if  you  have  house  plants,  it's  desirable  to  ventilate  all 
Stoves,  gas  fronts  or  gasoline,  or  oil  "burners  into  chimneys  so  that  none 
of  the  "burned  gases  can  escape  into  the  rooms.     Gas  lighting  fixtures 
give  off  burned  gases  that  are  injurious  to  house  plants. 

A  lot  of  people  ask  about  sunshine.    My • experience  is  that  ferns 
want  it — not  full  time,  direct  sunshine — but  sunshine  at  least  part  time. 
All  of  the  sunshine  plants  can  secure,  if  kept  in  a  south  window  during 
the  winter,  will  not  be  too  much.    Take  the  EJaidenhair  fern  for  example, 
It  is  one  that  needs  "olenty  of  sunshine. 

Furthermore,  don't  crowd  ferns  closely  together.    Give  them  room 
if  you  want  well  developed  symmetrical  plants. 

Someone  asls. about  re-pottingi.    I  find  ferns  usually  need  to  be  re- 
potted about  once  a  year,  and  the  big  problem  is  getting  soil  that  is  suit- 
able.    If  you  live  near  a  florist  you  can  take  the  plant  to  him  and  have 
him  re-pot  it.    But  if  you  don't  you  might  try  this:     Make  up  a  soil  con- 
sisting of  two  parts  of  good  garden  loam,  two  parts  of  well-decayed  comport, 
one  part  of  sand,  and  one  part  of  leaf  mold.    Mix  these  ingredients  thorough- 
ly, breaking  all  the  lumps  and  reducing  the  soil  to  a  fine  condition. 

But  before  repotting  the  fern,  provide  a  new  pot  or  fern  pan  just 
a  trifle  larger  than  the  old  one.    First  remove  the  plant  from  the  old  pot 
by  turning  it  upside  down  and  jarring  the  edge  of  the  pot  gently  on  a  table 
or  bench.    Then,  with  your  fingers  remove  most  of  the  old  soil  and  any  dead 
or  decayed  roots,  place  a  few  scraps  of  broken  flower  pot,  or  pebbles,  in 
the  bottom  of  the  new  pot  over  the  drainage  hole;  add  an  inch  or  two  of 
soil;  "\Lace  the  plant  in  position;  and  fill  around  it  with  the  new  soil. 
Incidentally,  work  the  soil  very  thoroughly  in  among  the  roots  ana  tamp 
it  slightly  with  a  small  blunt  stick.    I  always  fill  the  pot  gradually  until 
within  about  three-quarters  inch  of  the  top,  firming  the  soil  as  I  go  along. 
Then  I  water  the  plant  immediately  and  set  it  in  a  shady  place  for  a  day  or 
two  until  it  recovers  from  the  shock  of  re-setting. 

To  get  rid  of  insects  that  may  be  infesting  your  soil,  the  follow- 
ing is  an  effective  plan.    Bake  the  soil  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  oven  of 
your  cook  stove,  being  careful,  however,  that  you  don't  heat  it  too  great- 
ly.   Fxcessive  heat  may  injure  its  quality.    But  a  temperature  considera- 
bly below  that  for  baking  bread  is  about  right  if  it's  maintained  for  at 
least  an  hour.    Afterward  allow  the  soil  to  cool  thoroughly  before  using 
it  for  potting- plants. 

This  treatment  is  especially  good  where  earth  worms  infest  the  soil. 

My  time  is  so  nearly  up  that  I  can't  say  much  about  the  other  in- 
sects that  bother  ferns,  such  as  mealy-bugs,  lice,  red  spider,  scale  in- 
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sects,  and  so  forth.     Some  day  I'm  going  to  have  the  Bug  Man  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  give  me  the  dope  for  a  whole  10-minute  talk.    Budfc  I 
might  say  now  that  one  of  the  "best  methods  of  keeping  ferns  free  from  in- 
sects is  to  give  them  an  occasional  bath.    Use  a  little  good  soap  in  the 
water  and  then  rinse  the  foliage  ca-refully  to  remove  the  soap.    And  be 
caref-ul  with  the  fronds — they're  very  tender. 

I  believe  that  where  fronds  are  badly  infested  with  any  insect,  it's 
better  to  remove  them  and  consign  them  to  the  furnace.  The  plant  will  soon 
put  on  a  new  set  of  fronds  if  it  is  kept  free  of  insects. 

$  *  *  *  *  * 

AMHOUUCBMENT;     If  you  want  further  information  on  growing  of  ferns  write 

to  neighbor  Thompson,  in  care  of  Station  or  in  care  of  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington.    And  remember  that  Mr» 
Thor.roson  brings  us  another  reading  from  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers  next 
Wednesday  at  this  same  hour. 


